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THE TRINITY IN THE BULLRING’ 


EDMUND HILL, o.P?.. 


Pens are four ways in which a preacher or guild speaker 


can treat any Christian doctrine: (a) proclaim it; (6) 

explain it; (c) defend it; (d) prove it. This last way is 
clearly ruled out where the doctrine of the Trinity or indeed any 
mystery of faith is concerned, though the temptation to try and 
prove anything and everything is one to which I suspect the 
C.E.G. mind, so commonly pre-occupied with apologetics, is 
peculiarly prone. I think it is very important for the C.E.G. 
speaker to remind himself constantly that there is a world of 
difference between an apologetic argument in defence or support 
of the faith and a proof. An apologetic argument, when addressed 
at least to the unbeliever, can never be more than persuasive, 
attractive, suggestive. There can never be any mathematical 
certainty about it, or an overwhelming weight of evidence, and 
that is what the word proof normally means to most of us. So we 
should not be surprised when our incautious claims to prove 
anything about Christianity recetve no more than a sceptical 
hearing. But at least we are all agreed, I hope, that we have no 
business to set about proving the Catholic doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Ways (a)-(c) are all legitimate and al] necessary methods of 
treating this or any other doctrine. The point I want to make 
here is that the first way must come first. It seems to me to be a 
weakness of much Catholic teaching, preaching, and apologetics, 
that the first way nearly always gets left out. We are so busy 
proudly explaining and loyally defending the gospel, that the 
proclamation of it mostly gets left in the rather inadequate hands 
of the hot gospellers. Perhaps we are just a little too ready to 
join in the ridicule with which the average loiterer greets the 
utterances of these good people. Their rhetorical style is not 
usually deserving of admiration, their voices are often harsh, 
their minds perhaps rather unbalanced, their tactical approach is 
almost always unwise; in all these respects the C.E.G. is well 


1 A talk given to the Birmingham Catholic Evidence Guild in December 1959. 
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advised to strive for the greatest possible contrast. But what they 
are trying to do is something that needs to be done, something 
that the apostolic Church was founded to do, and that is preach 
or proclaim a message, the gospel. All of us, from the pope 
downwards, even the firmest of believers, need to go on having 
the gospel’s message proclaimed to us; how much more the 
crowd in the Bullring! 

The point is really very simple; it is not much use explaining or 
defending something to a person who has never really come across 
what you are so lucidly explaining or skilfully defending. The 
first thing that has to be done is to show it to them, to present it, to 
introduce it, to make it real. That is what I mean by proclaiming 
the gospel, proclaiming the mystery of the Trinity. That is what 
the Bible does with the doctrines of our religion, and if we want 
to do it effectively, we cannot do better than copy the Bible, 
because this in effect is how God reveals, or shows, himself. 

I don’t think it is rash to say that Scripture explains nothing—if 
it did, it would not be in such constant need of explanation. 
What it does is to throw God at you, and his revelation and 
salvation. Its challenge is not ‘Do you see? Do you follow? This 
is how it works’; but rather “Look! Behold! Be astounded and 
amazed!’ ‘And going away quickly from the sepulchre with fear 
and great joy, the women ran to tell his disciples’ (Matt. xxviii, 8). 
That is the authentic tone of the scriptural presentation of God’s 
message. It is like a conjurer who presents his tricks with all the 
effect he can muster, but takes very little trouble to explain them. 
And who would thank him if he did? So too you cannot expect 
to be very enthusiastically received if you laboriously explain the 
mystery of the Trinity to people who have never encountered the 
mystery and to whom it means nothing. The first thing we have 
to do is to help them encounter it in Scripture. 

_ How then does Scripture present the Trinity to us? The nearest 
‘it ever gets to making a full statement of the doctrine is in John 
xiv-xvii, our Lord’s discourse after the last supper. One might 
call this a static presentation of the mystery. It is almost as though 
the divine Persons were finally and definitively introduced to the 
disciples; which is perhaps why this presentation of the mystery 
is not paralleled elsewhere in the new testament, and why it could 
scarcely be taken as a model for the preacher. Needless to say, 
these chapters do nothing to explain the doctrine. 
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For the rest, we might say that the mystery of the Trinity 
emerges from the new testament dramatically or dynamically. 
It is unfolded as God reveals himself in action, in saving and 
sanctifying action. Thus it is not shown us in isolation, or in a 
separate treatise devoted to it—you won’t find an epistle of St 
Paul’s devoted to the subject; its revelation is interwoven insepar- 
ably with that of other mysteries of faith, with three in particular: 
that of the divine unity, of the redemption, and of the Church. 

So now we have to ask ourselves, how does God reveal himself 
in saving or sanctifying action?—or rather, we have to ask the new 
testament, and in this matter as in every other, the new testament 
will drive us back, for a full appreciation of its message, to the old. 
Meanwhile it answers our question in one word—missions. 
Sendings; it is by sending his Son to become man and redeem us, 
and then by sending his Holy Spirit to sanctify and quicken the 
Church of the redeemed, the Spirit of Christ sustaining the body 
of Christ, that God makes himself known to us as Three. The 
cardinal text here is Galatians iv, 4-6: “But when the fulness of 
time came, God sent forth his Son, born of woman, born under 
the law, to redeem those under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. Then because you are sons, God sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying “Abba, Father”’.’ 

The background of God’s revelation of himself in the new 
testament, summed up in this text, is of course his revelation of 
himself in the old testament. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
is one God’ (Deut. vi, 4). ‘Iam who I am. Say to the children of 
Israel, He who is sent me to you’ (Exod. iii, 14). It is the one God 
of Israel, he who is, who reveals himself as three by sending the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. 

But because the revelation is made in the sendings, the new 
testament avoids all impression of initiating us into a sort of divine 
mathematics. What we are initiated into is divine life. The sending 
of the Son and the Holy Ghost are vital activities which 
terminate in life and begin in life. They terminate in the divine 
Persons living in us, what is called the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity in the faithful. ‘If any man loves me, he will keep my 
word, and my Father will love him, and we shall come to him and 
make our abode with him’ (John xiv, 23). By this living of the 
divine Persons in us, we are enabled to live in them, to share that 
inner divine life in which the sendings of the divine Persons 
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begin, to which indeed they correspond, and which they manifest. 
The sendings forth of the divine Persons into the world in time 
correspond to the ‘goings forth’ of the divine Persons within God 
in eternity, to what theology calls the divine processions, those 
eternal movements of divine life within the divine stillness by 
which the Persons are distinguished from each other; the eternal 
begetting of the Only-begotten Son and the eternal ‘breathing 
forth’ of the Breath of divine love, the Holy Spirit. 

To conclude then; before attempting to explain the Trinity 
from the C.E.G. platform, I think we should proclaim it, present 
it in the language and the pictures of Scripture. Begin with 
the missions, which are vivid, concrete events that can make 
an appeal to the imagination; go on to the indwelling, which 
gives value to the missions; and end with the processions and the 
distinction of the three Persons within the divine unity: end, that 
is to say, by introducing your hearers to the mystery of the 
mystery. But one should practise what one preaches, and so here 

is a brief example of the sort of talk I envisage. 


Sample talk on the Trinity from a C.E.G. platform 

I thought this evening I would talk about God. I know this 
is rather impertinent of me, because in fact I know very little 
about God. I have no first-hand experience of him; I have never 
met him—who has? St John himself admits in his gospel that 
‘No one has ever seen God’. So how can I, or anybody else, know 
anything about him? Well, we can’t, directly, but indirectly we 
can know something about him from what he does or has done. 
Like Man Friday’s footprints; Robinson Crusoe hadn’t seen him, 
but on seeing the footprint, he knew there was a man on the 
island; had he been trained in tracking, doubtless the footprint 
would have told him quite a few details about the man. Well, 
God has left his footprints and his fingerprints all over the place; 
you only have to look at the world around you to gather some- 
thing about him, if you are a sufficiently sharpsighted observer; 
not very much, and nothing perhaps very certain, but still some- 
thing. 

Seen God has done something more than make the world; 
he has performed some much more special activities, by which we 
can know much more about him; he has intervened in human 
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history, to deal with the sorry mess that mankind was making of 
it. He has unfolded a plan for our salvation, for helping us, that is, 
to reach the goal we were intended for of everlasting happiness. 
The Bible is the account of that gradually unfolded plan. 

How did he set about it? Well, first he chose a special people, 
the Jews. And then he told them one or two important things 
about himself, that clever philosophers perhaps might have 
worked out for themselves, but which most people only too 
readily got wrong. When Moses at the burning bush asked him 
what his name was, he said ‘I am who I am’; He who is, that’s 
my name. God just is; he is real, so real that you can’t just make 
him up as the fancy takes you, which is what the heathen people 
all round Moses were busy doing, and what even clever philo- 
sophers have always found it very tempting to do. And what's 
more, God is infinite and mysterious and incomprehensible. 
You can’t put a special name to him, that’s what Moses learnt; 
you can’t tie him down and limit him to being this sort of thing 
or that sort of thing by classifying him with a special name. He 
just is who he is, he is his very ‘isness’, in a way that neither you 
nor I nor anything else just is. He is—no ‘was’ or ‘will be’ about 
him; but about us there is much more ‘was’ and ‘will be’ than ‘is’. 

Another important thing he told the Jews was that there is only 
one of him—he is unique, there is only one God. ‘Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord your God is one God.’ There is no other. This is some- 
thing the heathen got very wrong, with their innumerable gods 
and goddesses. And of course getting the elements wrong like this 
in religion means that you are very seriously handicapped in 
trying to reach that goal of eternal happiness. 

Let’s just consider how God told his people about himself, how 
he talked to them. We are not to suppose that he simply stood up 
and talked to them as I am talking to you. What he did was to 
send them messages by special messengers like Moses, who are 
called the prophets. These prophets were inspired, that is, God had 
breathed his own Spirit into them, so that they could say and even 
do extraordinary things they wouldn’t otherwise even have been 
able to think of, and in this way deliver the messages he wanted 
delivered. The major lesson taught by the prophets which we are 
concerned with now, was that the people were to look forward 
to one final messenger whom God would send to lead them at 
long last fully and completely into God’s promised salvation, into 
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the promised rest. This messenger was the expected Messiah, the 
anointed one. 

At last the time came, and God did send this messenger, and he 
turned out to be more than a mere messenger, more than a 
prophet; the messenger God sent this time was his own Son, 
whom we call Jesus Christ. He gathered around him a group of 
followers, he taught them about the kingdom of God which he 
had come to establish and to make us members of. And then he 
inaugurated this kingdom in a most extraordinary way; he let 
himself be put to death, an innocent victim, on the cross. He died 
to redeem men from their sins, to buy us back from the tangle of 
debts our sins had involved us in, to bail us out of Satan’s prison 
at the price of his own blood, to make up by this supreme act of 
generosity, this perfect self-sacrifice, this deed of love than 
which none can be greater—greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends; how often have you 
read that on war memorials? Well, no man has ever shown 
greater love in this way than our Lord Jesus Christ, and by it he 
_ made up for all the wickedness and meannesses and selfishnesses 
by which men have ever spoilt God’s world. 

But that was not the end of it; after three days he rose again 
from the dead, to show us where real life is to be looked for— 
beyond this world with God who made it. That is where true and 
everlasting happiness is to be found, with God in the risen 
Christ. Then after he had gone back to heaven, returned to the 
Father who had sent him into the world, someone else was sent 
from God. He sent his Holy Spirit in tongues of fire and a mighty 
rushing wind upon the followers of Christ, to fill them with 
divine life and divine power and the knowledge of divine truth. 

This is how St Paul puts it in a nutshell: When the fulness of 
time came, God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. Then because you are sons, 
“God sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying “Abba, 
Father’. 

God has sent us his Son and his Spirit. Who did the sending? 
God. And who was sent? God. God the Father sent, God the 
Son was sent, God the Holy Ghost was sent. What a lot this tells 
us about God! Are there now three Gods then? No, what God 
had told the Jews is still true; Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is 
one God. Is it then one God in three disguises? Like an actor 
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taking three parts? No, the Son is distinct from the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost is distinct from the Son and the Father. They are 
three—but three what? Well, remember God’s name, told to 
Moses: He who is. God is, we might say, so completely, that he is 
three times over. In psychologists’ jargon we might say he is three 
Egos, he can say Me three times over. The way we put it is to say 
God is three Persons. 

It is baffling to the wits, it is impossible to understand. But then 
why should we ever think that God is possible to understand? 
It may be impossible to understand, but it is very necessary to 
believe, because our eternal happiness consists in sharing the life 
of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. God didn’t unfold 
the mystery of his being simply to give us something to break 
our heads on. He sent his Son and his Spirit into the world in 
order to make our life a more than human life, a share in the 
divine life. And the divine life consists in the Son eternally 
issuing from the Father, and the Holy Spirit being eternally 
breathed forth from the Father and the Son. It is into that eternal 
movement of uncreated life that we are destined, if we will only 
believe, to be caught up. This is eternal life, to know thee, the 
Father, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent. 

No man, says St John, has ever seen God. No; but how does he 
go on? The only-begotten Son of God who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he has revealed him. 


VV WV 


THE PASSION OF THE HOLY MARTYRS PERPETUA 
AND FELICITY: II 


(TRANSLATED By H. O’D.) 


EXT we have a description of St Saturus’ vision, written 
by himself. 


We had suffered (he wrote) & we left the body & 
started being carried towards the East by 4 Angels whose hands 
weren't touching us. We weren’t going up lying face-upwards 
but rather like going up a gentle slope. And once we were clear 
of the world below we saw an immense light & I said, ‘Perpetua 
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(as she was just beside me), this is what the Lord promised us, 
we've really got the Promise.’ And while we were being carried 
by those 4 Angels a huge Place opened out in front of us which 
was like a kind of Park with rose-trees in it & flowers of all sorts. 
The trees were big as cypresses & their leaves were burning away 
non-stop. Now there in the Park were 4 other Angels brighter 
than the first lot who when they saw us paid us homage & called 
to the other Angels in astonishment “Look, they’re here, they’re 
here.’ And those 4 Angels who were carrying us were overcome 
with fear & put us down & we went on foot across a lawn covered 
with violets. There we found Jocundus & Saturninus & Artaxis 
who'd been burnt alive in the same persecution & Quintus who 
was a martyr too though he’d died in prison & we asked them 
where the others were. But the Angels said to us ‘First of all come 
inside and meet the Lord’. And we came near a Place & the walls 
of the Place were like they’d be if they were built of light & 
standing in front of the door into this Place were 4 Angels who 
dressed people going in in white Raiment. And when we were 
- dressed we went in & we saw an immense light & we heard people 
saying SANCTUS SANCTUS SANCTUS! altogether non- 
stop. And sitting in the middle of this Place we saw a kind of 
Old Man with snow-white hair but a young face & we couldn’t 
see His feet. And there were 24 old men on His right & left & lots 
of other people standing behind them. We went in all agog & 
stood in front of the throne & 4 Angels lifted us up & we kissed 
Him & He patted us on the face with His hand. And the old men 
said to us ‘Go out & play’. And I said, ‘Perpetua, you've got what 
you wanted’. And she said to me, “Thanks be to God because 
though I was cheerful enough when I was alive I’m now even 
more cheerful here’. And we went out & in front of the door we 
saw Bishop Optatus on the right & Aspasius the priest & preacher 
on the left standing apart from each other & looking miserable & 
“they threw themselves at our feet & said to us, “Make peace 
between us because you've gone away & left us in this state’. And 
we said to them, ‘Aren’t you our Father-in-God & you our priest 
& yet you throw yourselves at our feet like this?’ And we were 
very upset & embraced them. And Perpetua started talking to 
them in Greek & we took them aside into the Park under a rose- 
tree. And while we were talking to them the Angels said to them, 


1 In Greek in the original; Agios Agios Agios. 
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‘Leave them alone so they can have a rest, & if there are any 
quarrels between you, forgive each other’. And this put them to 
shame. And they said to Optatus, ‘Keep your people in better 
order because they swarm around you as if they were coming out 
of the circus & squabbling about the teams’. And it looked to us 
as if they wanted to shut the doors. And we began to recognize 
many of the brethren there & the martyrs too. And we were all 
fed with a quite indescribable perfume which was very satisfying. 
Then I woke up very happy. 


These were the most striking visions of the blessed martyrs 
Saturus and Perpetua, which they wrote down themselves. 
Secundulus, however, was still in the prison when God sum- 
moned him to leave this world by a quicker route, in his kindness 
letting him escape the beasts. His soul may not have been pleased 
about this, but his flesh certainly was. Felicity also experienced 
the Lord’s favour. She was pregnant when arrested, and was now 
in her eighth month. Pregnant women are not allowed to be 
exposed for punishment, and so as the day of the show drew near 
she was in great distress, in case she might be postponed because 
of her state, and have to shed her holy and innocent blood later 
on, amongst criminals. Her fellow-martyrs were deeply disturbed 
at the prospect of having to leave such a good companion behind, 
by herself, for she had travelled so far with them along the road 
to the same hope as theirs. So, three days before the games they 
joined all together in a single appeal, and prayed to the Lord with 
great fervour. Immediately after this prayer her pains came on 
her. Being a premature delivery it was inevitably painful, and she 
suffered a great deal. During it one of the gaolers said to her, “You 
despised the beasts when you refused to offer sacrifice, but what 
will you do when you're thrown to them, if you're feeling this so 
much?’ So she said, ‘Now it’s me suffering what I suffer, but there 
someone else will be in me, suffering for me, because it’s for Him 
I’m going to suffer’. She gave birth to a girl, whom one of the 
sisters brought up as her own daughter. 


* 
It is the Holy Spirit who has permitted—and permitting has 
willed—that the story of what happened at the games should be 


written down—even by someone who is unworthy to complete 
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the account of such a glorious occasion; and as it was also more or 
less Perpetua’s own command that it should be done, we are 
surely only discharging the sacred office which she committed to 
us by adding one more testimony to her constancy and loftiness 


of soul. 


* 


They were being treated with unusual severity by the Tribune, 
who had been frightened by the warnings of some extremely silly 
people into thinking that they might be spirited out of the prison 
by some kind of magic incantations. But Perpetua challenged him 
to his face. “Why don’t you let us build up our strength a bit?’ 
she said. “We're very special prisoners, you know—after all, we 
are going to fight for Caesar’s birthday. Wouldn’t it be more 
credit to you if we were in better shape for it?” The Tribune was 
dumb-founded and felt ashamed of himself; so he gave orders 
that they should be treated more humanely, and let her brothers, 
and other people too, have permission to go in and bring them 
- comfort—even the Governor of the prison himself was beginning 
to have faith. 

The day before the games they were having their last meal 
(usually known as the ‘Free Dinner’), and as far as possible making 
it not just a free dinner but an Agape. During it they addressed the 
bystanders with their usual bravery, threatening them with the 
judgment of God, bearing witness to the joy of their suffering, 
and jeering at the curiosity of the people who had come to stare 
at them. Saturus said, ‘Isn’t tomorrow enough for you? How you 
enjoy seeing what you hate! Friends today, enemies tomorrow. 
But have a good look at us now, so that you'll recognize us on 
Judgment Day.’ All this astonished them and they went away, 
and as a result many of them were converted. 


* 


The day of their victory dawned. They were full of cheer as 
they left the prison for the amphitheatre as if they were going to 
heaven, their faces shining with happiness. If they were at all 
apprehensive it was for joy, not for fear. Perpetua brought up the 
rear, looking calm and walking with a firm step, a true wife of 
Christ, God’s own favourite. The look in her eyes daunted every- 
one who saw her. Felicity was there too, delighted that her baby 
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had been born safely, and that she was able to fight with the 
beasts. From bloodshed she was going to bloodshed, after the 
midwife to the gladiator; after child-birth she was to be washed 
by her Second Baptism. They were brought to the gate, and an 
attempt was made to get them to dress up—the men as priests of 
Saturn, the women as devotees of Ceres. But Perpetua was too 
noble-minded not to resist resolutely right up to the last, and said, 
‘We have come here, of our own accord, just so that our freedom 
won't be taken away from us. We've given up our lives to get 
out of having to do things like this. That’s the bargain we made 
with you.’ The Tribune gave in, and let them be led in just as they 
were—Injustice recognizing Justice. Perpetua started singing, for 
she already saw herself trampling on her Egyptian. Revocatus and 
Saturninus and Saturus shouted threats at the spectators. When 
they came within sight of Hilarian they started nodding and 
pointing at him, as if to say, ‘You are judging us, but God will 
judge you’. The crowd got furious at this and demanded that they 
be scourged by the keepers as they passed down their ranks. The 
martyrs congratulated themselves on being able to share the 
Lord’s own sufferings. 

Now he who had said, “Ask and you shall receive’, gave to each 
of them the kind of death they wanted. Whenever there had been 
any discussion among them about the sort of martyrdom they 
would like, Saturninus had always maintained that he wanted to 
be thrown to all the beasts—that way he would win a more 
glorious crown. So at the beginning of the show he and Revocatus 
were matched against a leopard; then he was put on the platform 
to be mauled by the bear. Saturus, on the contrary, dreaded the 
bear more than anything, but hoped that the leopard would put 
an end to him with one bite. So when they tried to put the wild 
boar onto him, it was the keeper who tied him to the boar who 
was gored, and died after the games were over. Saturus was only 
dragged about. Then he was roped to the gangway up to the 
bear’s den: but the bear refused to come out. So Saturus was 
called back for the second time, unhurt. 

For the young women the devil got ready a very ferocious 
cow, provided, contrary to the custom, to match their sex by the 
sex of the beast. They were stripped and covered with nets, and 
then led out. The crowd were horrified to see that one of them 
was a delicate girl, and that the other had recently had a baby, as 
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her breasts were still dripping with milk. So they were recalled 
and dressed in loose clothes. Perpetua was brought out first. She 
was tossed, and fell on her back; she sat up where she was and 
pulled her torn dress across her thigh to hide it, thinking of her 
modesty more than of her pain. Then she asked for a pin 
and did up her hair, which had all come undone. It was not the 
right thing for a martyr to suffer with her hair untidy, in case it 
looked as if she were in mourning and not in glory. Then she got 
up, and noticing that Felicity had been knocked down she went 
over to her and gave her a hand to help her up too. The two of 
them stood there side-by-side, and as the crowd was now in a 
less brutal mood they were recalled to the survivors’ gate. There 
Perpetua was taken care of by Rusticus, a catechumen at that 
time, who had been keeping close to her. She had been so far 
away in spirit, in an ecstasy, that now she seemed to wake up 
from a kind of sleep and began looking round. To everyone’s 
amazement she said, ‘I wonder when we’re going to be led out to 
_ that cow?’ When she heard what had already happened she 
wouldn’t believe it at first, until she realized there were signs of 
rough treatment on her body and her dress. Then she called her 
brother and the catechumen over and told them, ‘Stand firm in 
the faith, and love one another, all of you, and don’t be scandal- 
ized at what we're suffering’. 

Meanwhile at the other gate Saturus was giving encouragement 
to Pudens the soldier. ‘It’s turned out just as I prophesied it would 
—those animals haven’t hurt me at all so far. So now believe 
absolutely. You watch, when I go out there I'll be finished off in 
one bite by the leopard.’ Right at the end of the show the leopard 
was let out, and one bite from it covered Saturus with so much 
blood that as he came back the crowd yelled at him, “You've had 
a good wash, haven’t you’. What better way of being saved than 
by being washed in the glory of such an occasion! Then he said 
to Pudens the soldier, ‘Goodbye, and remember my faith, and 
me. And don’t let this disturb you but strengthen you.’ He asked 
for the ring from his finger, pressed it to his wound and gave it 
back to him as a pledge of his inheritance and a memorial of his 
blood. As he was nearly dead he was thrown into the usual place 
with the others to have his throat cut. The crowd demanded that 
this should be done in the centre so they could see clearly when 
the sword pierced their bodies, and associate themselves with the 
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murder: So the martyrs got up of their own accord and trans- 
ferred themselves where the crowd wanted. First of all, though, 
they kissed one another, in order to consummate their martyr- 
dom with the solemn kiss of peace. All the others took the sword- 
thrust without flinching or crying out—Saturus especially, who 
died first, as he had been first up the ladder: this time too he was 
waiting for Perpetua. But Perpetua herself, in order for her to 
have just a taste of pain, was pierced between the ribs and shrieked 
in agony. Then she took the shaking hand of the young and 
inexperienced gladiator and guided it to her throat. Perhaps it 
was only because she willed it herself that such a woman could be 
killed at all, because the unclean spirit was afraid of her. 

O brave and holy martyrs! You were truly called and chosen 
for the glory of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Anyone who magnifies 
and honours and adores him certainly should read about these 
examples, no less than about older ones, so that the Church will 
be built up, and so that new virtue may give testimony that one 
and the same Spirit is working until now, together with the 
Father Almighty and Jesus Christ his Son our Lord: to whom be 


glory and infinite power for ever and ever. Amen. 
VV WV 


THE TRINITY AND THE FATHERS 
RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


N a celebrated passage Gibbon justly remarks that ‘the 
[eve of every age have derided the furious contests 

which the difference of a single diphthong excited between 
the Homoousions and the Homoiousions’. But this unfavourable 
impression of the preoccupations of the early Church has been 
shared by more than ‘the profane’. In somewhat less amiable 
terms than Gibbon the equally Olympian figure of Mgr Duchesne 
speaks with an oddly similar distaste of the dogmatic develop- 
ments of the first five Christian centuries when he writes: ‘Since 
the curiosity of men would investigate the mystery of Christ, 
since the indiscretion of theologians laid on the dissecting-table 
the Blessed Saviour, who came to be the object of our love and 
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of our imitation rather than of our philosophical investigation, at 
least the investigation should have been made more peaceably by 
men of approved competence and prudence, far from the quarrel- 
some crowd’.! And there can be no doubt that this attitude has 
often been shared by many devout Catholics who have tried to 
penetrate the maze of the early history of dogma. 

In the Christian, of course, this exasperated distaste is only a 
passing mood. To off-set it there is the more permanent feeling of 
reverence and gratitude for those centuries during which, under the 
Holy Spirit, there was worked out that classic statement of our 
faith whose terms are the commonplace of creed and catechism 
today. The purpose of this article is to try to deepen that reverence 
and gratitude by making it more intelligent; to seek to make our 
acceptance of the terms in which we proclaim our faith in the 
Blessed Trinity less ‘blind’ by showing how these were evolved 
under pressure of the same faith burning with incomparable 
intensity in the whole Church of the patristic period. 

It is indeed curious to note how in both Gibbon and Duchesne 
‘one object of their complex distaste is the intense popular interest 
which the early trinitarian and christological controversies 
aroused. We have seen Duchesne’s contemptuous dismissal of the 
“quarrelsome’ mass of the faithful. Gibbon, for his part, was 
obviously amused at ‘the boast of Tertullian that a Christian 
mechanic could readily answer such questions as had perplexed 
the wisest of the Grecian sages’. And yet it is just this involvement 
of the mass of Christians as a whole in these questions that is the 
key to a more sympathetic understanding of them. The Arian 
controversy was not reserved for a handful of intellectual word- 
spinners, mitred or unmitred: every Christian thought he had a 
part to play in it. No doubt we should find it most perplexing, 
could we be transported back in time, to enter a fourth-century 
barber’s shop in Alexandria or Byzantium and find our attendant 
whispering in our ear his opinion of the rival merits of homoousion, 
homoiousion, anomoion, homoion and the rest, in much the same way 
as our barbers nowadays enthuse over the Hearts, the Spurs and 
the Wolves. Yet we should be wise to seize the lesson in this 
parallel. For just as the football talk of the common man today is 
grounded in the very real and deep experience he has as he assists 
Saturday by Saturday at the beautiful (and for him almost sacred) 


1 Histoire ancienne de l’Eglise, t. iil, pp. 323-4. 
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ritual of our big stadiums, so too the theological chatter of the 
ordinary early Christian arose from the experience of that intense 
and active participation in the liturgy which we are struggling so 
hard to recover today. 

The point is that all the intellectual argumentation in the early 
Church took place against the background of the liturgy of the 
worshipping Church, and indeed had its origins in the profound 
experience to which active membership of that worshipping 
community gave rise. The liturgy in action, after all, is simply the 
Church at her deepest, and the liturgy has as its function the task 
of mediating to every age the common Christian experience of 
the mystery of Christ. 

To see most clearly the nature of that experience we must go 
back to apostolic times when the mystery of Christ had just burst 
with all its freshness into the world. We should not expect a 
member of the apostolic Church to define his faith in terms of the 
Nicene or Athanasian creeds. He would rather have spoken in 
perhaps more vibrant tones of his deep awareness of the risen 
Christ and of the Spirit, both mysteriously experienced as present 
in the community which they had established and into which he 
had been admitted by baptism. He would have spoken, too, of 
‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’ to whom this new- 
ness of life he found within the community was effectively 
orientated, just as was the whole life and being of the Lord Jesus. 
It would be of these Three that he would speak as it was these 
Three that he worshipped. He would not call them ‘persons’, 
would not even call them, collectively, ‘the Three’. The only 
names he would use would be the various revealed names proper 
to each (e.g., ‘Father’, “Son’ and “Holy Spirit’). Names did not 
matter so much then as the three objective realities of his experi- 
ence in faith. 

This is the very heart and core of the Christian faith and 
experience which the liturgy has mediated in all ages: the three 
objective realities whom we worship as divine. Long before any 
speculation on the Trinity developed, the Christian community 
was proclaiming and worshipping the Three. The baptism ‘in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ of 
Matthew xxviii, 19 bears clear testimony to the liturgical practice 
of the first century, which is thus shown to be fundamentally one 
with that of the later periods described in the Didache, St Justin’s 
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Apology I and the Apostolic Traditions of Hippolytus. In this last 
we find practically in its contemporary form the baptismal con- 
fession we know as the apostles’ creed. How much further back 
than the beginning of the third century the fixed Hippolytan 
form goes we do not know. It is indeed likely that the formation 
of any fixed credal statement took some time. But early Christian 
writings from St Paul onwards abound in brief trinitarian formulas 
which undoubtedly reflect liturgical use and practice. The number 
and form of words in all of these may vary considerably, but like 
the apostles’ creed itself they are articulated round the names of 
the Three, to whom the movement of Christian faith is ordered 
and in whom it rests. From the beginning, the Church’s belief in 
God has been a belief in the Three. St Justin reflects this common 
belief when to counter the pagan attack of ‘atheism’ levelled 
against Christians he wrote: 

Thus we are called atheists. And we admit that in respect of 
such supposed gods as those of the pagans we are atheists: but 
not in regard to the most true God, the Father of righteousness 
and moderation and the other virtues, the God who is without 
a trace of evil. Him we worship and adore, and his Son, who 
came from him and taught us of these things . . . and the Spirit 
of prophecy. These we worship with reason and truth’ (Apology 
16). 

My faith is similarly reflected in Theophilus of Antioch, in 
whom we have the earliest witness to the use of a collective name 
for the Three of Christian worship, the Greek ancestor of our 
‘Trinity’: ‘. . . the three days [in the Genesis account of creation] 
which were before the luminaries are types of the Triad of God, 
his Word and his Wisdom’ (Ad Autolycum, 2, 15). 

Both these passages were written in the second half of the 
second century. By this time speculation about the Christian 
belief in God was well under way, stimulated by that dialogue 
“with educated paganism in which the writers known to us as the 
Apologists engaged. If Justin, as we have just seen, countered the 
charge of atheism by referring to the Three, he and his fellows 
were equally concerned with proclaiming the monotheism 
inherited by the Church from the Jews in the face of pagan 
polytheism. Tatian, for example, in his Address to the Greeks (14, 1) 
accuses them of acknowledging ‘the dominion of many rather 
than the rule of one’. His word for this last is ‘monarchy’, a word 
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used throughout the patristic period to express the Christian 
principle of monotheism. 

From about a.p. 200 onward the Church was engaged in an 
intense struggle to understand how the apparent contradiction 
between this principle of ‘monarchy’ and the “Triad’ of her wor- 
ship could be overcome. How could God continue to be pro- 
claimed one if Three were worshipped? At the outset of this 
period two vastly different approaches to the problem soon 
tumbled into heresy. Both adoptionism and sabellianism came to 
grief because while retaining monarchy they sacrificed the Triad, 
the former by denying the divinity of the Son and (perhaps) the 
Spirit, the latter by failing to recognize adequately their distinction 
from the Father. 

The value of these two heresies for the Church was that they 
helped to pin the question of the Christian doctrine of God to 
the christological problem of the divinity and distinctness of the 
Son. For about a hundred and fifty years the Spirit was hardly 
considered at all by Christian speculation (as distinct from faith 
and liturgy), and the doctrine of the Trinity was hammered out 
over the question of the relation of Christ to God the Father. The 
Church’s rejection of adoptionism and sabellianism witnesses to 
her belief in both the divinity of Christ and his distinctness from 
the Father. The problem now was in what sense is the Son divine, 
in what sense distinct from the Father, and in what sense also 
one with him. 

The third century was a period of intense theological activity 
on this problem, but it was not till after the Arian crisis that a 
final answer was reached. Arianism was sufficiently refined to 
avoid the ‘mere man’ christology of adoptionism. Incarnation 
for Arius was a fact. Nevertheless the extremely exalted being 
who became incarnate in Christ was not God, was something 
‘alien from and utterly dissimilar (anomoion) to the Father’s essence 
(ousia)’ and his eternity (‘there was when he was not’); and, 
although he was the Father’s instrument in creation and cosmic 
activity, nevertheless in the last resort he was himself a creature 
(ktisma). The air of brisk intellectual confidence with which this 
theory was propounded won Arius a fair measure of popular 
support. Yet the reaction of the Church was unmistakable. In a 
few short years the first Ecumenical Council met at Nicea in 325 
and arianism was condemned. 
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Where Arius was felt chiefly to depart from orthodox belief 
was in his saying that the Son was dissimilar (anomoion) to the 
Father's ousia. Certainly it was on this point that controversy was 
to rage for the next fifty years. What Nicea defined was that the 
Son was homoousion (consubstantial) with the Father, that is, of 
the same ousia, of the same ‘stuff’ in his concrete essential being. 
As subsequent events were to show, many of the Fathers of 
Nicea would have preferred a less downright formula and been 
content with a simple contradiction of Arius’s ‘dissimilar’. They 
were confirmed in this attitude by the teaching of Marcellus of 
Ancyra, who interpreted the Nicean term in a sabellian sense. 
Asa result a new formula, homoiousion, was eventually adopted by 
many as a measure to safeguard the distinctness of the Father and 
the Son: the Son is ‘similar’ in ousia to the Father. 

The homoiousion formula in the middle of the fourth century 
defended the full divinity (in our sense) of the Son against a 
revived and almost generally triumphant arianism (it was at this 
time that St Jerome was to remark that ‘the whole world groaned 
and marvelled to find itself Arian’—Dial. c. Lucif., 19); it also 
safeguarded the Son’s distinctness from the Father against any 
sabellian misinterpretation; where it failed was in its inability 
to account for the Son’s unity with the Father. This was the rock 
on which it foundered to give place to the final triumph of the 
homoousion. The chief instruments in this process were the 
indefatigable St Athanasius and the Cappadocian trio SS. Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa. 

The advantage of the homoousion formula as expounded in his 
- maturity by Athanasius is that thereby God the Son is shown to be 
not merely similar in ousia to the Father from whom he eternally 
proceeds as a distinct hypostasis (subsistence), but even identical in 
ousia. In this eternal generation there is a real Someone who 
_ proceeds, but, unlike the case of human generation, the ousia 
(stuff, nature or substance) of this Someone is not merely like 
(or of) the ousia of the Father: it is precisely the same one ousia in 
every respect. If we now add the Spirit to the other two members 
of the divine Triad (and it was indeed in the quarter-century 
immediately preceding the Council of Constantinople that the 
status of the Spirit became a burning theological question), we 
have the final classical statement of the orthodox faith about God: 
one ousia and three hypostases. 
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For us in the West this statement takes the form of the one 
divine substance or nature and the three persons. But from the 
time of Constantinople (381) onwards it was clearly seen on both 
sides that the Greek and Latin forms express the same developed 
orthodox understanding of what the Christian faith concerning 
God proclaims. A great deal of the whole fourth-century contro- 
versy had been occasioned by misunderstandings between Greek 
and Latin speakers.! But then again even within each of these 
two languages the terms employed were susceptible of more 
than one meaning. The words ousia and nature, for example, 
could be understood in both an abstract and a concrete way. 
It is important to sce that in the orthodox definition it is the 
concrete sense which is used. If we give the words an abstract 
meaning we slip at once into tritheism, for by so doing we have 
begun to think of the Blessed Trinity in the same way as we think 
of three men and their one, common (abstract) human nature. 
The ousia-nature of the Catholic dogma means, on the contrary, 
the real, concrete, single and indivisible ‘stuff’ of the Godhead. 
The analogy on the human level for this is the individual concrete 
human nature which each of us possesses. But whereas this 
concrete human nature can only be possessed by one (you cannot 
have my nature, however much we share a common humanity), 
the concrete divine nature is fully possessed by three persons. 
It is precisely here that the crux of the mystery of the Trinity lies. 

Whether or not Athanasius actually used the term ‘three 
hypostases’ is debated. Certainly he held the doctrine. But his 
special glory is the homoousion, the insistence on identity of sub- 
stance. This was the starting-point of all his thinking about God. 
Of the Cappadocians we may say that their starting-point was 
rather the three persons, and in this their influence has been 
decisive on the eastern approach to the Trinity ever since. But in 
fact they achieved in comparatively few years a tremendously 
1 Briefly the difficulty was this: as a matter of language the one Latin word substantia has 

two Greek equivalents, ousia and hypostasis. As a mere matter of language, indeed, 

hypostasis is a more exact equivalent than ousia of the Latin substantia. And so a termin- 
ology which talks about three hypostases in the Godhead could be very disconcerting 
to Latins translating unwarily as three substances. The difficulty was overcome by the 

Latins using the word persona as equivalent to the Greek hypostasis in this context. It was 

not till the scholastic period that the Latins evolved the word subsistentia as a more 

exact linguistic equivalent of hypostasis, and began talking about three subsistences. But 
by this time the word person had achieved pride of place. With the Greeks on the 


contrary, prosopon, the linguistic equivalent of person, though occasionally used, never 
displaced the traditional hypostasis in theological language. 
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tich body of thought full of suggestions for future developments 
in trinitarian theology as a whole. As an example of this we may 
quote a passage from St Basil’s Epistle, 38, 8: “Everything that the 
Father is, is seen in the Son, and everything that the Son is 
belongs to the Father. The Son in his entirety abides in the Father, 
and in return possesses the Father in entirety in himself. Thus the 
hypostasis of the Son is, so to speak, the form and presentation by 
which the Father is known, and the Father’s hypostasis is recog- 
nized in the form of the Son.’ Here we have the first appearance of 
the doctrine of co-inherence or ‘perichoresis’ of the three persons 
in the unique Godhead, whose elaboration later was to prove 
important when the formalism of Leontius of Byzantium en- 
dangered the orthodox vision of the truth achieved at the term 
of the fourth-century doctrinal struggles. And in the same letter 
we have an example of another line of enquiry which the Cappa- 
docians opened up, when Basil refers to the ‘identifying particu- 
larities’, the individual characteristics of the hypostases. This 
enquiry is concerned with the root of distinction in the three 
hypostases. For Basil the Father is ‘the unbegotten’, the Son is 
distinguished by being ‘begotten’; Gregory of Nazianzus adds 
‘procession’ to stand for the distinguishing mark of the Holy 
Spirit. This is a line of enquiry that was to find completion in the 
Augustinian doctrine that the distinction of persons is grounded 
in their mutual relations within the Godhead, and that what 
‘person’ in trinitarian theology means is subsistent relation. 
With St Augustine we have, in a sense, come to the end of the 
road. It is true that in many ways he also marks a new beginning. 
For one thing his approach to the Trinity from the absolute 
unity and simplicity of God has been a characteristic of the 
west ever since. Again, his celebrated ‘theory’ of the Trinity 
based on analogy with the human soul is something completely 
_original and new. But St Augustine was for St Thomas and all 
other Catholic theologians the Master in this matter of the 
Trinity; and not merely for those great new contributions of his 
own. He won that title from them mainly because they recog- 
nized that his writings on the Trinity expressed. that vision of the 
truth, for which so many earlier Fathers had struggled so hard, 
with a fulness, a clarity, and a serenity impossible while the fires 
of controversy still raged. They recognized in him the summing 


up of the patristic period. 
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THE CASE OF ST WILLIAM FITZHERBERT 
Archbishop of York, 1142-54 (Feast, June 8th) 


WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


bear, and to suffer it patiently is one of the eight beatitudes. 

St William’s way of sanctity lay in the path of persecution 
from saints and other holy people, with an admixture of interested 
parties. Almost everything he did, and any circumstance of his 
conduct, was twisted to his condemnation. These attacks began 
the moment he was elected to the see of York and ceased only 
when the grave closed over him. 

Little is known of his life before his election. He was the son 
of a nobleman named Herbert from whom he received his sur- 
name, and his biographer Thomas Stubbs, a York Dominican, 
writing about 1340, adds that his mother was Emma, the sister of 
King Stephen. On this late authority it has been generally 
assumed. that he was that king’s nephew. We have no clue to his 
age. At the time of his election, January 1142, he held the post 
of diocesan treasurer, and he received the majority of votes. 
There seems no doubt that he was the candidate favoured by the 
crown, and in fact an important noble, William of Aumale 
(Albermale), earl of Yorkshire, was present in the chapter house 
throughout the proceedings, a circumstance greatly stressed when 
the minority condemned the election on the score of royal 
pressure, and of simony on the part of St William. The principle 
protesters were the Cistercian abbots of Fountains and Rievaulx, 
and the Austin priors of Kirkham and Gisburn. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, Theobald, refused to consecrate 
William until the affair had been cleared up, and King Stephen’s 
brother Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester and also papal 
legate, advised the newly elect to take his case to Rome, which he 
accordingly did. In the meantime the Cistercians had told 
St Bernard their side of the story, and accepting their statements 
as unimpeachable, he at once wrote a warning letter to Innocent 
II against the coming of St William, ‘a man who puts not his 
trust in God but hopes in the abundance of his riches. His case is a 
feeble one, and I have it on the authority of truthful men that he 
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is rotten from the soles of his foot to the crown of his head.’ 
The pope however acted with commendable prudence, and in 
March 1142 received the deputation from the religious houses, 
but refused to act on hearsay. He bade them return to England 
and ordered the principals in the affair to return in a year’s time 
when he would give sentence. St William and his party and his 
principal opponents duly arrived in March 1143, and Innocent 
ruled that if William of St Barbara, who as dean of York had 
presided at the election but had not come with the other prin- 
cipals to Rome, could testify on oath to the freedom of the 
election, then St William could be consecrated. The accusations 
of simony were thus brushed aside by the pope on receiving 
St William’s solemn assurance of his innocence. 

On his return to England William went to Winchester to his 
uncle the papal legate, who in accordance with the papal directive 
assembled a council there to which he summoned William of 
St Barbara. That man had recently been appointed to the bishop- 
ric of Durham, and, excusing himself on the plea of urgent busi- 
ness, sent as his proctors Ralph Nowell, bishop of the Orkneys, 
then acting as auxiliary for York and Durham, Severinus, abbot 
of St Mary’s, York, and Benedict, abbot of Whitby. These 
testified to the legality of St William’s election and he was 
accordingly consecrated at Winchester by his uncle. The conse- 
cration took place on September 26 1143, two days after the death 
of Innocent II, who was succeeded. by Celestine II. 

St Bernard was so upset by the consecration of William that he 
wrote immediately to the new pope reiterating the accusations he 
had heard. Hitherto the relations between Celestine (when 
cardinal) and St Bernard had been far from cordial, but the pope 
was to this extent impressed by the saint’s accustomed vehemence 
- in writing that he deferred conferring the pallium on the new 
_archbishop pending further enquiries. He died however within 
six months, and had as successor Cardinal Gerard Caccianemici, 
who took the name of Lucius II. This pontiff was also urged by 
St Bernard to deal severely with ‘that Philistine (Henry of 
Winchester) who does not blush to set up that idol Dagon 
(William of York)’. He further stated, without saying from 
whom he had learned it, that William of St Barbara when 
pressed to take the oath refused, and even professed himself willing 


to swear that St William’s election was not free. Lucius however 
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sent the pallium to William by the new legate Hincmar of 
Frascati, but this man in breaking his journey to call on St 
Bernard at Clairvaux assured the saint that he would not deliver 
it until the bishop of Durham, William of St Barbara, took the © 
oath. This we have from St Bernard himself in a letter to Wiiliam 
the abbot of Rievaulx. What actually happened it is not easy to 
say. The disinterested chronicler, John prior of Hexham, says that 
St William, who had busily attended to the care of his diocese for 
two years, especially in stamping out simony, the very crime his 
enemies had ascribed to him, delayed meeting the legate, who 
not willing to wait returned to Rome with the pallium. This 
necessitated another journey to Rome by William, who dis- 
covered on arrival that Lucius II, a victim of mob violence, had 
died on February 15 1145 and had been succeeded by the Cister- 
cian Bl. Eugenius III. This pope was one of St Bernard’s most 
beloved sons and to him the saint addressed himself vehemently 
on the York question. Eugenius however was not a man to act 
impulsively even for his revered father, and gave St William a 
hearing. The point at issue was the behaviour of Bp St Barbara. 
He had claimed that Innocent II had granted him by letter the 
power of nominating proctors to swear in his stead; but this 
St Bernard refused to believe, and with some reason as the letter 
was not forthcoming. Eugenius therefore contented himself with 
suspending St William’s faculties until Bp St Barbara should 
come to Rome and take the oath personally. 

When the news of the pope’s action reached Yorkshire, some 
of St William’s relatives and friends made an attack on the 
Cistercian Abbey of Fountains, whose abbot Henry Murdach was 
in the forefront of the opposition to the archbishop. The attack 
was confined to material damage, but nevertheless a grossly 
exaggerated version of violence and bloodshed reached St Bernard, 
who at once urged the pope to proceed to further measures. 
Against the advice of the majority of the cardinals Eugenius 
deposed the saint and ordered a new election to be held at York. 
The chapter voted for Hilary, bishop of Chichester, but the 
pope set this election aside and appointed Henry Murdach, whom 
he himself consecrated at Trier, December 7 1147. 

William withdrew to Winchester but excused himself from 
dwelling in his uncle’s palace and chose a humbler abode which 
he often left to stay with the Benedictines, living as one of them, 
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sharing their meals and sleeping in their dormitory. Not a word 
of reproach or impatience escaped him during all this time, so 
that a contemporary chronicler applied to him these words of the 
hymn for many martyrs: ‘Non murmur resonat, non querimonia; 
Sed corde tacito, mens bene conscia, Conservat patientiam’ (Nor cry 
nor plaint expressed, For patience kept the conscious mind, 
And armed the fearless breast). 

In the sixth year of St William’s retreat Bl. Eugenius II, 
St Bernard, and Archbishop Murdach all died between July and 
October 1153. On Murdach’s death the chapter of York re-elected 
William, an act very pleasing to the new pope Anastasius IV, 
who as Cardinal Conrad de Suburra had been the most outspoken 
defender of St William, and he gladly confirmed the election and 
personally invested the archbishop with the pallium. The saint 
then set out for York which he entered on May 9 1154, and was 
welcomed by a vast crowd, part of which so thronged the 
wooden bridge over the Ouse that it broke down under the 
weight and precipitated a large number of sightseers into the 
river. St William raised his hands in prayer and made the sign of the 
cross over the struggling victims in the water, all of whom were 
saved, thanks to what all regarded as a wonderful miracle worked 
by the holy archbishop. He lived however but one month after 
his solemn entry, dying of a virulent fever on June 8. From the day 
of his death he was regarded as a saint, and on March 18 1227 
Pope Honorius III, after an inquisition into the many miracles 
wrought at his tomb, published the bull of his canonization. His 
feast is kept on the day of his death. 

~ There can be little question that St Bernard acted with the 
greatest sincerity throughout the whole dispute. He had spent the 
best part of a lifetime unmasking simony and to him the case of 
St William seemed crystal clear. The dice seem to have been 
_ loaded against St William throughout the long inquest. Certainly 

there was the appearance of some irregularity in his first election 
even if there was none in fact. It is a pity that he never met St 
Bernard face to face, when saint could perhaps have seen the 
holiness of saint. But that they did not do so was part of St 
William’s cross leading to his crown. : 

The principal authorities for the life of St William are the 
contemporary chronicles of John, prior of Hexham, Ralph de 

Diceto and Gervase of Canterbury, which can be found in the 
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Decem Scriptores Historiae Angliae edited in 1652 by the antiquary 
Sir Roger Twysden, a work which also includes the lives of the 
Archbishops of York by Thomas Stubbs, 0.P., referred to above. 


Vo 


MAN’S NEED OF THE TRINITY 


FABIAN RADCLIFFE, O.P. 


is saving truth. It answers to the needs of our salvation, of 

our healing and our health, health of soul and body, of 
mind and will, both here and in eternity. The truths which he has 
revealed are not like hurdles in a steeplechase, which are set to test 
us during the race, but which bear no other relation to the winning 
post and the prize. The man, well-known to readers of Frank 
Sheed’s Theology and Sanity, who said of the Trinity that he 
‘wished there were four of ’em, that he might believe more of 
“em’, no doubt had the purest faith and charity, but his words do 
not express the true Christian attitude. Again, none of the 
revealed truths is an optional extra, which can be embraced by a 
few specialists but is of no particular relevance to the ordinary 
Christian. It would not even be true to say that though all the 
articles of faith are, of course, to be believed by all, some of them 
are not intended to be used or made much of except by the few. 
No; all that God tells us is true, and he tells it to us because we 
need to know it. 

If this is so, then it will apply as much to the dogma of the 
Trinity as to any other article of faith. Indeed, since this is the 
highest of all Christian mysteries, and takes us more deeply than 
any other into the inner life of God, we can expect that it will have 
the most ultimate significance for us. One can accept this as true, 
but at the same time find it hard to see the significance. Then the 
danger is that the doctrine remains irretrievably remote, some- 
thing about which we hope to have enlightenment in heaven, but 
which for the time being has no importance in ordinary Christian 
living. Of course such an attitude may not be expressed, may not 
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even be recognized; or it may take the form of a puzzlement of 
mind, understandable enough in view of the extreme difficulty 
of the mystery, but which should not prevent us from trying to 
penetrate into it a little. 

On the other hand most of us have a strong sense of the three 
divine Persons, of the Father our creator, of the Son our redeemer, 
of the Holy Spirit our sanctifier. We may love our Lord as 
saviour and head, and not be guilty of the neglect of the Holy 
Spirit of which spiritual writers warn us, nor of the neglect of the 
Father, of which we hear much less. All this is exactly as it ought 
to be. It should be the normal expression of every Christian life. 
But still it is concerned with the three Persons in their individual 
relations to ourselves, in their creative, redeeming and sanctifying 
activities. The doctrine of the Trinity on the other hand is con- 
cerned with the three Persons primarily in their relations with each 
other, with the vital interchange which goes on within the God- 
head; and that is a life which continues eternally, unchanged and 
unchangeable, and would so continue even if man had never been 
created or needed redeeming and sanctifying. And it is not only 
the outward activity of the divine Persons towards us which is of 

significance for us, but also, and even primarily, their inward 
activity. Both have been revealed to us; but the interior life of the 
godhead is revealed not simply to be an example for us, but 
because it is the life we are to share. The outward activity is 
revealed because it is the means by which we come to share that 
life. 

What briefly does the doctrine of the Trinity contain? We 
believe in one God, one divine nature infinite in all perfections, 
eternal, immutable, incomprehensible. And this one divine nature 
exists in three divine Persons, so that the Father is God, the Son 
is God, the Holy Spirit is God, and yet there are not three Gods, 

~ but one God. The nature is one and undivided; the Persons are 
three, distinct but not separate. All that refers to the nature— 
power, wisdom, love, for example—is one, and must be referred 
wholly to each Person. The Father is wise by the same wisdom as 
the Son is wise. The Holy Spirit loves with the same love as does 
the Son. But what denotes each person must be referred to him 
alone. The Father is not the Son; to him alone belongs paternity. 
The Son is not the Holy Spirit; to him alone belongs sonship. 
The Holy Spirit is neither the Father nor the Son; to him alone it 
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belongs that he proceeds from Father and Son as from one source. 
Similarly it was the Son, not the Father, who was incarnate. It was 
the Father, not the Spirit, who spoke at Christ’s baptism and 
transfiguration. It was the Spirit, not the Son, who descended at 
Pentecost. Yet where one Person is, there the other two are also. 
For the Son is eternally generated by the Father as his Word and 
Image. The Spirit eternally proceeds from Father and Son as 
Love. And these brief but profound hints in Scripture about the 
two immanent processions within the godhead enable us to 
resolve, so far as it is possible, the paradoxes contained in the 
revealed data of the Trinity, and also serve as the foundation of all 
trinitarian theology. 

The most obvious reason why we need to know this doctrine 
is so that we shall rightly understand our redemption. Christ 
appeared a man among men, claiming to redeem and reconcile us 
to God. But only God himself could do this. Only God could 
bridge the infinite gap which man’s sin placed between himself 
and God. Redemption of its very nature therefore involves the 
revelation of Christ’s divinity, and without this it would be 
meaningless. But we are redeemed not only by the incarnation of 
the Son, but also by the gift of the Holy Spirit. Faith in our 
redemption therefore demands as its background a faith in the 
Trinity, demands some awareness, however slight, that God is 
three Persons in one nature. Again we can say that the doctrine 
of the Trinity helps us properly to understand the doctrine of 
creation. God created all things by his Word (John 1, 3), not by 
any constraint of his nature, but by the free uttering-forth of his 
creative Word. And since in God Love proceeds from the Word, 
the Spirit from Father and Son, the motive for his creative act 
was not the needs of creatures or any other extrinsic cause, but 
simply the love of his own goodness. 

All this is true and valuable. But to say this and no more is to 
say that we needed the revelation of the Trinity not so much for 
its own sake as for the sake of other articles of faith. And this is 
hardly enough as an account of why the Trinity has been revealed 
to us—in so far as we can know the why of anything that God has 
done. It is not that we look for completely compelling reasons, 
as though God were bound by any necessities; obviously he was 
not bound to reveal the Trinity to us, or anything else for that 
matter. But in fact he has done so; and we are looking for reasons 
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which show the fitness of such a revelation. Can we go further, 
then, and show that the Trinity was revealed not only for the 
sake of other articles of faith, but also, and perhaps primarily, for 
its own sake? 

We are made by God to see him face to face in heaven. But this 
beatific vision, this life of glory, though it has its consummation 
in heaven, has its beginning here. It is not something completely 
different from what God gives us now; our present grace is the 
seed which will finally flower into the life of glory in heaven. 
There will indeed be a total transformation, so that the seed seems 
as nothing in comparison with the flower. But there is an organic 
link, a growth between the beginning and the end; and the end is 
present at the beginning, in seed. ‘Dearly beloved, we are now the 
sons of God; and it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like to him: because 
we shall see him as he is. And everyone that hath this hope in him, 
sanctifieth himself, as he also is holy’ (1 John iii, 2-3). We have a 
beginning now of the life which we will have in heaven. We are 
sons of God now because we are united to the Son of God; and 
not only he but also his Father and the Holy Spirit dwell in us. 
But our life in heaven will be the open vision of the Trinity; so 
our life of grace on earth contains that vision in seed—our know- 
ledge of the Trinity by faith. Thus the mystery of the Trinity lies 
at the heart of that seed of grace which will blossom into the 
heavenly vision. The revelation of the Trinity not only helps us 
to understand how our redemption is effected; it is part of our 
redemption, which is also a restoration, a return of the creature 
to its creator. So we begin to know now, in a dark manner, the 
same God whom we will then see face to face. 

We know him now by faith, and so long as we remain here it 
will always be so. However much we may grow in our under- 
standing of the mystery, it remains veiled knowledge until we 
“come to the heavenly vision. But we can grow in understanding 
while still in this life, and the revelation is given precisely so that 
we should. This involves a growth in our knowledge and love of 
God, a growth which is also a purification, because it is an 
approach to the God of holiness: “everyone that hath this hope in 
him, sanctifieth himself, as he also is holy’. 

The pattern of this growth is given by another fundamental 
article of our faith—that man is made ‘to the image and likeness 
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of God’ (Genesis i, 26). This should be taken not as a loose vague 
phrase, but as a plain statement of fact. It means that man in some 
way, according to his own capacity, is patterned upon, configured 
to his creator; God makes man so that his own image is in him. 
The image of God is thus both exemplar and terminus of God’s 
creative act when he fashions man. It is this which distinguishes 
man from the animals. God created the beasts according to their 
various kinds; man he created ‘to his own image and likeness’ 
(Genesis i, 25, 26). But an image is not just any sort of likeness. 
Every creature bears some likeness to God, in that it either is, or 
lives, or knows, and is to that extent a reflection of God’s goodness 
and wisdom. But only rational creatures are made ‘to the image 
and likeness of God’. An image expresses the likeness of its 
origin; its whole purpose is to give back its source to itself, to 
point back directly to that of which it is a likeness. However alike 
two peas in a pod may be, the one is not, strictly speaking, the 
image of the other, for the one is not patterned upon the other, 
not made to express a likeness of the other. The important 
characteristic of an image is its reference back to its origin. It 
follows then that in man, precisely as image, there is a tending 
towards God: “we shall be like him’. And we shall be like him, not 
simply because as rational creatures we image the divine nature in 
our intellectual souls, but also because we image the Trinity, the 
divine Persons. 

How? As we have seen, revelation speaks of the processions of 
the divine Persons in terms of the activities of intellect and will, 
and this points directly to the trinity in the human soul. For 
although God is utterly transcendent, there is some likeness of 
kind between the divine and human trinities; and indeed it is 
precisely because man is image that we can (and must) speak of 
the divine Persons in these terms. God, who is infinite intellect, 
utters his perfect Word, which wholly expresses himself, which 
is therefore in every respect the image of himself, possessing the 
same nature. Father and Son differ only in that whereas the Son 
possesses the divine nature as received from his Father, the Father 
possesses that same nature as received from none. And just as in 
all intellectual beings every apprehension of the mind produces 
some outgoing, some movement of the will, so from God and 
his Word, which is his knowledge of himself, proceeds his Spirit, 
which is his love of himself. This is the divine Trinity. In the 
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human trinity the pattern is similar. In our process of thought 
there is the interior utterance of a word expressing our thought. 
This gives us two terms: knowledge possessed and knowledge 
expressed. These are what St Augustine called memory and 
understanding. Ideally our word is wholly adequate to that which 
it expresses, our understanding to our memory. So although the 
two are distinct, they are one in content. Knowledge possessed is 
not destroyed by knowledge expressed, but rather is presupposed 
to it and produces it. But on every act of the mind, an act of will 
follows, a movement of will towards or away from the object or 
content of thought. This act of will proceeds from the memory- 
understanding, has the same object, and is, ideally, wholly ade- 
quate to that object. 

This trinity in man is seen most clearly when the object of 
knowledge and love is the soul itself. The soul’s self-awareness 
and self-presence generates knowledge of self, and from this 
proceeds love of self. So there are three immanent activities which 
yet are one life, which are one in content and substance, but three 
when considered in their mutual relations; three, but not multi- 
plying the soul in which they are found, and having in relation 
to one another a true interpenetration, so that each one is in the 
others, and implies the others. 

But this does not mean that the soul is fully God’s image simply 
by having the capacity for this three-fold pattern of immanent 
acts. This is the root of the image, but we have to go further. For 
in all this we have been speaking of the soul’s acts, not merely of 
its powers. The human trinity is not properly and fully present 
except when we are actually knowing and loving, though it is 
always present in the sense that the activities of the soul are 
rooted in its powers, which belong to the soul’s essence. But man 
can know and love many things. Does he image the divine 
Trinity equally well whatever he knows and loves? Clearly not; 
~ otherwise there would be no difference between sinner and saint. 
The sinner, whose knowledge and love are set on things that lead 
him away from God, is still radically God’s image; he still has in 
his soul the human trinity which is created to be conformed to 
the divine Trinity. But in him the image is deformed, defaced, 
abused. At the other end of the scale the saint in glory is God’s 
image as fully as he can be, not simply because he has this trini- 
tarian pattern in him, but because he is directing the three-fold 
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activities of his soul towards God, who alone fulfils and satisfies 
man. ‘This trinity of the soul’, says St Augustine, ‘is not the image 
of God because the soul remembers and knows and loves itself, 
but because it can also remember and know and love him by 
whom it was made. If it does this, it becomes wise. If it does not, 
it is foolish, even though it remembers and knows and loves itself. 
Let it, then, remember its God to whose image it was made, and 
know him and love him’ (de Trinitate XIV, 15). The word which 
we generate when we know God, expresses God himself, as 
does the Word who is God. And the love in us which proceeds 
from this word is a love of God himself, as is the Holy Spirit who 
proceeds from Father and Son. 

So when we speak of the image of God in man, we are not 
speaking simply of another, and perhaps more adequate, illustra- 
tion by which we understand a little better the divine Trinity. 
That is one aspect of it, certainly. But primarily what we are 
doing is to compare two articles of faith, the Trinity, and man as 
God’s image; and by the comparison light is shed on both. We 
penetrate more deeply into an understanding of the faith in two 
directions. It is the paradox of two mysteries enlightening one 
another. For if it is true that man is God’s image, then we will 
not recognize our true nature unless we see ourselves as image, 
unless we recognize the nature of our own soul with its trinity 
of immanent activity, and see that our perfection and fulfilment 
lies in the fixing of these in God through the purification of his 
grace. But when we do so see ourselves, the knowledge that 
we gain will help us now to enter a little more deeply into the 
mystery of the divine Trinity, will develop the seed of the 
beatific vision which is in us by grace, until it comes to its fulness. 
Then indeed ‘we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is’. 
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country bordering on a lake. In fact it is one of the largest 

regions of Israel. For travellers who have arrived at Haifa by 
boat, the first introduction to Galilee will probably be Nazareth. 
This is a pity because Nazareth is the one black spot in the whole 
district. Commercialism has reached such heights there that the 
street vendors have degenerated from nuisance to menace. 

Inside the Franciscan enclosure, however, all is well, and the 
pilgrim kneeling in the grotto of the annunciation forgets any 
rabble outside. Two pillars mark the places where our Lady and 
the angel Gabriel stood, and beside the altar of the tiny chapel is a 
grille through which the rest of the primitive house can be seen. 

Not very far away, under the church of St Joseph, is another 
house—the home of the holy family. This is reached by a sub- 
terranean passage and is formed from a limestone cave. The cellars 
that would have been used for a storehouse and the place for a rope 
to pass through are still evident, and there is a niche nearby where 
plainly a lamp could stand. 

Near this house is another cave, said to have been St Joseph’s 
workshop, and over the altar there is written: Hic erat subditus illis. 

With thoughts thus freshly filled with the wonder of our Lord’s 
humble years in Nazareth, the visitor should go across into the 
markets—away from the main streets and the hawkers—for here 
all is much as it was in the days of the holy family. 

Watch the women fingering the grain in the open sacks before 
committing themselves to purchase; the men with their staves 
_ guiding laden donkeys through the throng; the barefoot children 
dodging expertly through the grooved alley-ways—and you 
will be seeing something of the background of those hidden 

ears. 
4 In order to preserve the site of the old synagogue the Greek 
Orthodox have built a church, but it is not in regular use. The 
main body of the building is as it would have been when our 
Lord worshipped there as a child and when he later returned to 
teach. How easy it is in the quietness there to picture how “all 
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those who were in the synagogue fixed their eyes on him’. But 
the sharp silhouette of the mount of precipitation outside Nazareth 
is a constant reminder of their ensuing attitude towards him. 

Also outside the present town of Nazareth is the old well; now 
known as Mary’s well, forasmuch as being the only available 
water supply, it must have been to it that our Lady came for her 
family’s needs. 

Only nine kilometres away the curiously rounded summit of 
Mt Thabor rises suddenly above the plain. In this sense it is 
certainly a ‘mountain apart’ and at 1,843 ft it is high by Galilean 
standards. With its wooded lower slopes it was also surely a hill 
that an erstwhile carpenter would have known. 

Atall events, tradition is strong that Thabor is the mount of the 
transfiguration and on its heights two churches claim to mark the 
actual site. The long Franciscan church is one of the most im- 
pressive in the Holy Land. Under a wooden covering is the peak 
of the rock itself, while above the altar is a mosaic of the trans- 
figuration. Although the Greek church is usually locked, a knock 
at the door produces an old crone to unbolt it—but it is not really 
worth disturbing her! 

At Cana too, now known as Kafr Kanna, both Franciscans and 
Greeks claim to have built their churches where the wedding 
feast took place. However that may be, the well at Cana with its 
background of cypress trees remains unmoved. From it the water 
that filled the stone pots must certainly have come, and today the 
village girls continue to draw from its depths—they use old petrol- 
cans for the purpose. 

Penetrating further inland from Cana, the traveller finds him- 
self increasingly surrounded by the famous Galilean hills, until at 
last he drops down to the Sea of Galilee itself. English seems to be 
the only language in which the word sea is used instead of lake, 
and further confusion is caused by interchanging Galilee with 
Tiberias and Genesareth. The latter is the nearest to the Israeli 
name for the lake, Kinneret, which came from Kinnor, the 
Hebrew word for an instrument shaped rather like a lyre; the 
shape, in effect, of the lake. 

It is St John who refers to ‘the sea of Tiberias’, but he does take 
care to explain that the sea of Galilee ‘is that of Tiberias’. By the 
time St John was writing his gospel, the town of Tiberias, founded 
by Herod Antipas near the beginning of the first century, would 
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have been firmly established as the most important place on the 
lake. Today Tiberias is the only town of any size in the area. 
Parts of the old walls still stand, contrasting oddly with the 
modern hotels and lido. But the two most interesting things about 
Tiberias are the hot springs, which first attracted Herod to the 
ae and the Crusader church of St Peter which is shaped like a 
ship. 

Before the advent of Tiberias, Magdala was one of the most 
flourishing towns in the vicinity. Only a few scattered ruins now 
remain of old Magdala, but a little further along the water-side 
lies the new agricultural and fishing settlement of Migdal. It is 
thought that it was somewhere in this area that Corozain and 
Bethsaida once stood, but the ‘woe’ which our Lord foretold 
would fall on them has obliterated all remains. 

Capharnaum by the same prophecy was to be ‘thrust down to 
hell’. And of Capharnaum, which in St Matthew’s gospel was 
entitled ‘his own city’, very little else but the ruined synagogue 
remains. Most probably this is all that is left of a second-century 
building, but many of the stones used were those of the original 
structure; and certainly it is the same site from which our Lord 
taught. 

The little harbour, too, remains substantially unchanged and 
arrangements can be made for a boat to cross the lake from here, 
as our Lord and the disciples did, to ‘the country of the Gera- 
senes’. This is today occupied by a kibbutz—one of the communal 
agricultural settlements that are proving so successful in modern 
Israel. 

' The feeding of the five thousand almost definitely took place 
on this far side of the lake, where the countryside throughout the 
course of history has always been more sparsely populated. 
During the fourth century, however, a church in commemoration 
of the miracle was built back on the Capharnaum shore and this 
later gave rise to some perplexity. 

Many of the mosaics of this early church have of recent years 
been cleaned and another small building placed over them for 
preservation purposes. This is at Tabgha, and while nearly every- 
one travelling from Tiberias to Capharnaum will stop to see the 
Tabgha mosaics, it is surprising how few find their way to the 
old church of St Peter the Primate which lies on the shore hardly 
any distance away. 
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Natural rock forms the greater part of the floor and the lower 
parts of the walls, while above the sanctuary arch are written our 
Lord’s words to St Peter: ‘Feed my sheep’. For this shore was the 
one on which the risen Lord appeared to the disciples as they were 
fishing; and this rock, now known as mensa Christi, is without 
doubt the most likely place on which he had prepared the charcoal 
fire. 

Behind and above this beach rises a hill, and it will be remem- 
bered how after the resurrection ‘the eleven disciples went into 
Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed them’. 
This is the traditional mount of beatitudes and there is no reason 
to believe otherwise, since it is the only real hill between Tabgha 
and Capharnaum—and it is in that small stretch that a very large 
proportion of the events recorded as happening in Galilee took 

lace. 

: On the slopes there is a hospice run by Italian nuns, and also a 
most pleasing modern church with plain glass windows giving 
an uninterrupted background of Galilean lake and hills. Here are 
still cornfields like those through which the disciples walked— 
rough fields full of stony places. The flocks of sheep and goats 
still mingle down by the water’s edge below and the fishermen 
cast their nets as they did two thousand years ago. 

There is yet more to Galilee than all this. So far we have been in 
Lower Galilee, but there is also a sizeable stretch of land known as 
Upper Galilee. This is very hilly country and the big town of 
Safed has for long years been identified with the ‘city seated on a 
mountain’. One wonders if our Lord ever made the long, weary- 
ing journey up to this city and whether he turned, like all who 
pass that way today, to look across to Lake Merom, now called 
Huleh and in process of being drained, where the Canaanites 
were defeated by the tribes of Israel. 

Galilee may be a larger area than one is wont to imagine, but 
we know that ‘he travelled through the cities and towns, preach- 
ing and evangelizing the kingdom of God’. Therefore there must 
be few corners of this region that were not known to him and 
it is a cause of great thanksgiving that so much of it remains 
unspoilt today. 


Vey 
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(Questions should be addressed to Gamaliel, clo the Editor, Tue Lire 
OF THE Spirit, Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs.) 


Q. Iam puzzled by the notion of venial sin. It does not cut the 
sinner off from God, it does not destroy grace or charity in his 
soul; it does not seem to be sin at all, properly speaking. Ifa person 
commits a venial sin deliberately, and dies without repenting of it, 
the guilt of this sin, apparently, is removed in purgatory; and yet 
we are told there can be no change in the state of a soul in purga- 
tory. So how can its guilt be removed there? DG: 


A. You have really answered the first part of your difficulty 
yourself. Venial sin is not sin, properly speaking. Or at least the 
word ‘sin’ does not mean the same thing exactly in the two 
phrases “mortal sin’ and ‘venial sin’—let alone in the phrase 
“original sin’; but that is another question. 

Sin is defined by St Thomas as a disordered human act, that is 
to say as a wilful act which being against the eternal law of God is 
not directed to the proper end of all good human acts, which is 
God. Now this definition only really fits mortal sin, which is a 
disordered act without qualification, because it involves a turning 
away from God as well as a turning towards something unlawful. 
The picture is of human life, and therefore human activities, all 
pointing in and moving along a definite direction, all aimed at 
God as at a goal or mark. When a person commits a mortal sin 
it is as though he turns away and drives off in the wrong direc- 
tion—right off the course. Now what keeps us on course, pointing 

in the right direction, is charity, the love of God. A mortal sin 
involves a breach of charity, and so produces what is, as far as we 
‘are concerned, an irreparable, irretrievable fault, because it destroys 
the very essence and germ of right order in our lives, which is the 
love of God. When we commit a mortal sin we throw over- 
board something we cannot recover for ourselves, which only 
God can restore to us, by a free act of his grace. 

But a venial sin does not involve us in driving off in the wrong 
direction, off course, away from God. There is no destruction of 
charity; such a sin is therefore not a disordered act without 
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qualification, is not indeed sin in the full sense at all. We are still 
moving in the right direction, but we are having a little engine 
trouble on the way. We are still aiming at the right end, but we 
are muffing the means more or less badly. To put it diagramati- 
cally: 

Mortal sin—you give up the journey altogether and wander off 

on your own; 

Venial sin —you dilly-dally on the way; 

Mortal sin—a radical destruction of charity, which only God 

can restore; 

Venial sin —a defect of prudence, that we have the means to put 

right ourselves. 

When we come to the second part of your difficulty, the 
removal of guilt in purgatory, we must again distinguish, for the 
word ‘guilt’ in English is used to express more than one thing. In 
its proper meaning, I think, it is the equivalent of the Latin reatus, 
which means liability to punishment. When the Sanhedrin con- 
demned our Lord, they said, in the Latin Vulgate, Reus est mortis, 
literally “He is guilty of death’, i.e. he is liable to the death penalty. 
Well, a venial sin incurs the guilt of punishment in this sense (not 
of eternal punishment, of course), and this guilt is removed in 
purgatory simply by the infliction of the punishment due. Once 
you have done your stretch, or received remission, you cease to 
be liable. I think it is worth noting in passing the distinction 
between punishment in the strictest sense, which is totally against 
the will of the punished, and what St Thomas calls ‘punishment 
to make amends’, which is voluntary in the sense that it is under- 
taken spontaneously or at least borne willingly. The punishments 
of purgatory are in this sense voluntary. And this is the only sort 
of punishment for which venial sins can incur guilt or liability, 
because it would be inconsistent with charity and a state of grace 
(which the venial sinner still enjoys) to rebel against divine 
punishment. 

But the word ‘guilt’ is also used, more commonly though 
perhaps less properly, to mean responsibility for the crime rather 
than liability to the punishment; responsibility, too, in the very 
strong sense of involving ‘a stain on the character’, what the 
Latin calls macula peccati, the tarnish of sin. It is guilt in this sense 
of a stain on the character that is the characteristic state of a soul in 
mortal sin. It implies a habitual state of sin, which is opposed to 
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the state of grace. Venial sin then, since it is not opposed to the 
state of grace, does not incur guilt in this sense at all, and so there 
is no question of guilt in this sense being removed in purgatory, 
or of any change in the state of soul. All venial sin does to the 
cleanness of soul which is the privilege of a state of grace, is to 
diminish to some extent its actual brilliance or shining, without its 
being sullied, or incurring a stain on its character. 

Finally, a word on unrepented venial sin. Since venial sin is not 
sin in the strict sense at all, but only comparatively so (it is not, 
like mortal sin, an act against God’s law but aside from God’s law, 
beside the point, irrelevant), it follows that it cannot be repented of 
in the strict sense. It does not have to be abhorred and detested 
and renounced as mortal sins do—indeed it is simply incapable of 
being so regarded. Charity does not have to be restored, since it 
has not been lost, by a turning back to God, who has not been 
turned away from. All that is required is that the imprudence 
involved in a venial sin should be admitted and regretted. I 
would say that such admission and regret, that is to say the sort of 
repentance which is proper to a venial sin, is implicit in the state 
of grace and charity which the venial sinner enjoys, even while 
he is committing his sin. In the very act of committing his 
peccadillo the venial sinner is being implicitly sorry for it, in 
virtue of his still loving God above all things. If this repentance 
never becomes explicit this side of the grave, it must do so 
immediately after death, for the soul in purgatory is by definition 
willingly enduring pains which it recognizes as just, and therefore 
it must be acknowledging and regretting the peccadilloes that 
incurred them. 

So there is no change in the state of the soul or in the direction 
of its will in purgatory—only a painful actualization to the full 
of the habit of charity, the untarnished, guiltless, habit of charity, 
with which it is clothed already. 
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record market of recent months has been the issue of 

several notable items from the German catalogue of 
Cantate, available through the firm of Novello, 160 Wardour 
St, W.1. These records provide authentic and often outstanding 
performances of organ and choral music ancient and modern. 

Robert Kobler’s account of some preludes on the chorale Da Jesus 
an dem Kreuze Stand by Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654) is mainly 
for the specialist and is played on the eighteenth-century organ at 
Herford Minster. The sleeve-jacket accompanying the disc 
(T71880F) carries a specification of the instrument. This is music 
not usually included in the programmes of British players and, 
on this account alone, deserves consideration. 

Heinz Wunderlich’s persuasive account of Bach’s D Minor Trio- 
Sonata (T71876F which, like the Kobler record, is a 45-r.p.m., 
7-inch), will be greeted by all students and teachers. The involved 
third movement is marked by clarity and care, and the acoustics 
of the church in Borgentreich lend themselves ideally as a record- 
ing chamber. 

Wunderlich, whose earlier disc of Bach’s A Minor Prelude and 
Fugue was released last year, is a virile worker. 

On T71690F the Windsbacher Knabenchor perform two motets 
by composers who died in 1946. Kaminski’s setting of words 
from Psalm 130 is really no more up-to-date than, say, Stanford 
or Charles Wood. It is all very pleasant. The reverse side contains 
Hugo Distler’s treatment of Psalm 98. The quality is good, the 
music has a certain “Britten bite’, and its intervals are forbidding 
—though they hold no terrors for this accomplished choir! 

There are two other choral discs in hand. The first is of Bach’s 
Cantata BWV 187 with the Géttinger Stadtkantorei providing a 
sturdy opening chorus. Entries are bold and there is vocal expan- 
sion in plenty. The soprano soloist (Ingeborg Reichelt) is clear, 
though neither the contralto (Lotte Wolf-Matthaus) or bass 
(Hans-Olaf Hudemann) has a deep voice. This is not to deny their 
pleasantly-grained qualities, however. The oboe work of Wilhelm 
Cremer is superb. (T720196.) 


() NE of the most enterprising ventures in the gramophone- 
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The remaining choral item is Handel’s Dixit Dominus 
(CAN 72 452—L.P.) with the aforementioned lady soloists and 
the Chor Der Kirchenmusikschule Halle. The sound is glorious and, 
even with Cantate’s high recording standards, the disc can claim 
regal distinction. Here, Ingeborg Reichelt is in generous voice. 
The first chorus goes at a spanking pace, thus creating a mood for 
this early yet splendid example of Handel’s choral-writing. 

Back to the organ for a worthy presentation by Arno Schénstedt 
of some Buxtehude on T72081F. The Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 
in C, coupled with the F Major Prelude and Fugue, make a reput- 
able group. The player is confident and brings out the bold, 
determined character of the C major fugue and the insistence of 
the F major one. On the whole a useful issue of some music which 
must not sink into oblivion. 

The last Cantate record under review here is T72460F, con- 
taining cembalo performances by the gifted Irmgard Lechner of 
Bach’s A Minor Fantasia and E Minor Toccata. The former has a 
fine swagger, allied to a reading of some authority. Miss Lechner’s 
Toccata is not without shape or security and she shows herself 
adept and skilled with the part-playing. 

Lastly a disc from the Qualiton firm in Wales (QEP4005: 
7-inch). On this the contralto Helen Watts, a most painstaking 
artiste, sings (with a section of the London Symphony Orchestra) 
Mansel Thomas’s moving, elegaic Y Bardo and Morfydd Owen’s 
Gweddir Pechadur—a song indicative of a genuine talent nipped 
so suddenly by a tragically early death. Without doubt Miss 
Owen had an intuitive song-sense. 

Helen Watts, who sings here in the originally-intended Welsh 
tongue, has an easy production and is well able to span the 
phrases, in addition to the compass, comfortably. Whilst sacri- 
ficing nothing in the way of rich, round, low notes, Miss Watts 
is able to display the upper reaches of her voice in a manner both 
"attractive and subservient to musical ends. 

WILLIAM VARCOE 
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Tue Eicut Beatirupes. By Georges Chevrot. (Scepter; 15s.) 

This book is very French in some of the best ways of being French; 
it is lucid, gay, adventurous, courageous. There is here, too, that 
capacity of the creatively mortified French (or anyone else 2) of being 
dry and exhilarated at the same time. The author is revolution- 
conscious as the French are, and evolution-conscious somewhat in the 
Teilhard de Chardin manner. But how good it all is, raised, as it were, 
to the spiritual nth. Christian thinking is an adventure; one is reminded 
of one of those young priests, four-fifths up a mountainside, in a 
kilted cassock, with a knapsack, leading scouts. And, indeed, there is 
something of the puer aeternus in French spirituality—an exhilaration 
off the cold mountains: holiness is something of a gallant lark, in the 
beginning—certainly an adventure. 

This book is certainly a powerful piece of leadership. Here is no 
‘sacristy piety’ but wisdom-lit hard thinking set in two concrete 
political contexts, our own and that of our Lord’s first audience. The 
effect is one of great vitality; presenting, then, the drama of the 
beatitudes, in its first and revolutionary impact on the political 
messianism of the first audience, and their drama ever since. “His 
gospel would be the new wine which would burst the old wine-skins; 
he was going to uproot so many customs, suppress so many easy ways 
out, sow so much uneasiness and remorse in consciences, that many 
people would not only refuse to accept him at all, but they would do 
their best to make sure that he would not be heard talking any more.’ 

It needs a severe and sensitive spiritual discipline to write about the 
beatitudes without getting entangled in stale paradox. It needs a fine 
balance of attachment and detachment to support the tension between 
the secular sensible present and our Lord’s demands and assurances. 
But here is no pious escapism, refusing the tension; none of that 
nominalist temper of the English, pigeonholing truth in more senses 
than one: but there is that healthy realism of the French, and that 
Pauline sense of scandal that could be astringent to an unconsciously 
flabby piety. Chevrot insists on the need and the pain of this. “But the 
true drama for the Christian who takes the gospel seriously is that he 
cannot live in justice, because he exists in a social state which is in 
contradiction with his ideal of brotherhood and holiness. . . . It is our 
vocation to suffer this torture, . . . to be shrouded in the shadows of 
Golgotha and to have only the bitterness of our failures to quench our 
thirst for justice.’ 


Mgr Chevrot has, then, a fine sense of the indispensable exorbitant 
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of the beatitudes, of the necessary fantastic in which the folly of the 
cross so often appears in practice. He insists on the practice. This 
Frenchman presses on, indeed, to the intelligibility of these paradoxes, 
bringing up a refreshingly unusual range of references, scriptural and 
other, but the effort is always pastoral: he travels light like the curate, 
because he is travelling far and high, to lead others and informed by 
compassion. 

He would gather up, then, the fragments of the kingdom by the 
way: he would like, I think, the way Africans in Kenya greet the 
friendly passer-by, saying, ‘Mirembe!’ ‘Peace!’ 


Mary JACKSON 


ATHLETE OF Curist. By Marie McSwigan. (Newman Press, Maryland; 
$3.25.) 

Saint Nicholas of Fliie, the patron saint of Switzerland, lived from 
1417 to 1487. Peasant, soldier, husband and father, he became famous 

sO as a visionary, a peacemaker, and finally a hermit, living in 
solitude and prayer, and for nineteen years miraculously existing with- 
out either food or drink. In this book Marie McSwigan seeks to intro- 
duce St Nicholas to her fellow Americans who, she thinks, ‘will claim 
him as a spiritual father and see in him a similarity to their own great 
leaders’. About three-fifths of this book tells of his life; how, till the 
age of fifty, he lived the simple life of a farmer in central Switzerland; 
how he then decided it was God’s will that he should leave his wife 
and ten children for the life of a hermit, and wore down his reluctant 
wife until she gave the necessary consent; and how finally the stories 
of his piety and his visions brought so many pilgrims to his hermitage 
that the government had to institute a pass system to separate the 
genuinely devout from the curious. He is even credited with having 
helped to bring about the union of Fribourg and Solothurn to the other 
eight cantons in 1481, an event which marked the formation of the 
Swiss Confederacy. The remainder of the book describes his canoniza- 
tion in 1947, and the miraculous cures ascribed to his intervention. 

This is an imaginatively-written and readable book, attractively 
illustrated with photographs of St Nicholas’ native country and of 
various works of art depicting him. (The frontispiece is a particularly 
impressive wood-carving of the sixteenth century.) Those with an 
interest in out-of-the-way saints whose cult is rooted in centuries of 
legend and whose deeds are enshrined in a country’s art and history 
will probably find it pleasant reading. 

A. R. O'Leary 
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FREEDOM AND IMMorTALITY. By Ian T. Ramsey. (S.C.M. Press; 16s.) 

The new wave of philosophical theology from the universities 
brings a second book by Professor Ramsey of Oxford. His findings 
may be as meagre as he thinks at the end, but the important thing is 
the empirical spirit of the book. His chummy alliance with ordinary 
language and shared situations commits him to trying to show, or find 
out, what we mean by concepts like ‘freedom’ and ‘immortality’, and 
ultimately by religious language in general, starting from the com- 
monly available and sanctioned resources of contemporary empiricism. 
What he does is to bring words back to their “empirical anchorage’. 
By deriving their meaning, or letting it re-emerge, from real life, he 
shows us how it might be possible for some of our own scholastics to 
rid their language of many of its technical and less meaningful aridities. 


And yet we might have helped most where he is weakest. He locates 
the word ‘soul’ simply by the paradigm of its use in the Bible; here, 
by recovering the Hebrew mode of thought, he thinks we can bypass 
the obstinate dualism that besets our own tradition. But does it, and 
can we? The Greeks have taught us, for good and all, to distinguish 
between body and soul. If this leads people to treat the soul as a hidden 
double of the body, it is salutary to reprobate them (and to remember, 
as he does, that they are not necessarily talking about nothing). But 
there is no way out of tackling the dualism, and overcoming it, con- 
ceptually, in continuity with our own cultural formations. It is simply 
gerrymandering to propose the ‘logical good sense’ of the Hebrews, and 
to leave it at that. 

‘The human body’, Wittgenstein said, ‘is the best picture of the 
human soul.’ Taking the hint, that the soul becomes visible in the body, 
we might offer St Thomas’ concept of the soul (as actus corporis) as a 
starting-point for restating the logic of our talk about ourselves in a 
respectable way, and for discovering a more radical basis for the tran- 
scendence Professor Ramsey wishes to affirm. By producing a pheno- 
menology of the body, we might make out what it is that subtends talk 
about the soul. “Particular analogies do most sensibly shew us’, Butler 
could say, ‘that there is nothing to be thought strange, in our being to 
exist in another state of life.’ The only kind of ground we can have for 
doubting it is ‘some such imagination, as that of our gross bodies being 
ourselves; which is contrary to experience’. For us now, with our 
experience flayed by so many rival categories, there cannot be this trust; 
and yet we are more than our bodies. It is about the nature of our 
being, creatively exhibited, that one would wish to speak explicitly. 


We do not suddenly become immortal when we die. If we are 
immortal at all, we must be so here and now. Professor Ramsey 
assembles cases of ordinary situations, like insights and decisions, 
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which, by defying exhaustive description in spatio-temporal terms, 
disclose our capacity to transcend manifest behaviour. The repeated 
failure of the spatio-temporal categories to net our lives shows that we 
are immortal. He reads ‘immortal’, rightly, as ‘im-mortal’; the content 
of immortality is simply that some of our activities are of such a kind 
that language about perishing cannot apply to them. It is what St 
Thomas is getting at, when he insists that whatever ‘meaning’ and 
‘intention’ mean, they at least mean non-bodily activities. 

He concludes from this that the soul subsists, and though it is doubtful 
if he means any more by this than Professor Ramsey means, he is being 
explicitly ontological. It is true that we are still haunted by idealist 
metaphysics, but need we be any longer so chary of producing some 
realist metaphysics? It is important to keep metaphysics on the ground, 
visibly tied to real life and ordinary language, and this is the incon- 
testable service oftered by linguistic analysis. But to recognize linguistic 
analysis, especially as practised by the late Professor Austin of Oxford, 
as contributing to a phenomenology of the body, encourages one to 
hope that the persistent oddness of our language about ourselves might 
produce some bolder, more substantial, affirmation of what we are. 
There is at any rate (as Professor Hampshire’s new book also shows) 
no longer much excuse for despairing altogether of English philosophy. 
It is sometimes closer, and more engagé, than some of the custodians of 


the philosophia perennis realize. 
BK 


LorpsHip AND Discipesuip. By Eduard Schweizer. (S.C.M. Press; 
tos. 6d.) 


Christian discipleship means following the person of Jesus Christ. 
Professor Schweizer prepares us for the development of his argument 
by setting out an analysis of Jesus’ own words about this to his disciples. 
To answer his call was for them a new departure into freedom, breaking 
with old ties, even with themselves, in order to follow Jesus through 
rejection, suffering and death, and so to glory. But once he was taken 
from them, how was discipleship to continue? The early Church was 

“forced to reflect theologically in order to solve this problem, and the 
approach to the solution varied according to the preoccupations of 
particular Christian groups. 

The Jewish Christians of Palestine, burdened with a sense of sin, 
were concerned to see how a sinner could become righteous before 
God. This led them to concentrate their attention on Christ’s death, 
and to develop a new interpretation of it. In the earliest days of the 
Church, says the author, the passion and death were considered simply 
as fulfilling God’s will for his Righteous One, who, according to the 
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psalms, was to be exalted to glory only after sufferings and rejection by 
men. Now Jesus’ obedient suffering and death began to be interpreted 
vicariously, as propitiation and sacrifice. So for the Palestine Christians, 
a believer lived solely by what Jesus had done on the way through 
suffering to exaltation. But the believer only benefited by allowing 
himself to be taken by Jesus on this way with him: the ‘for us’ held good 
only in the ‘with him’. 

For the Hellenists on the other hand, the meaninglessness of life and 
the impossibility of eluding a blind fate was the greatest distress. For 
Christians in this tradition the most important question was how to 
escape from the dominion of these and other ‘powers’. The answer 
here seemed to lie in Jesus’ exaltation to heaven, the realm ‘above’ the 
earth, from where, as Lord over all the powers, he would protect and 
support his disciples. It was not deliverance from sin that was placed 
in the centre by those of this tradition, so much as deliverance from 
fear. 


The author takes us through numerous new testament passages 
illustrating the development of the theology of discipleship in these 
two groups within the early Church. Unfortunately, in doing this he 
does not always seem to make a clear connection between particular 
discussions and the general progress of this theme; one is apt to feel 
slightly lost at times, though never for long. There are some excellent 
chapters on Jesus as the suffering and exalted servant of God, the right- 
eous representative of all Israel in accordance with old testament 
expectation. These chapters are used to show us the Jewish foundations 
of even the Hellenistic Christian view. Moreover, while the questions 
of the Hellenistic world seem to have challenged, and therefore had 
a part in shaping, Christian proclamation, still the true Christian 
message is preserved in the new testament. In St Paul’s writings, for 
example, the assertion of Jesus’ lordship over all the powers is un- 
mistakably connected with his justifying death on the cross. And in the 
fourth gospel, where Jesus’ exaltation and glorification take place 
precisely in the lowliness of obedience, those who would escape into a 
different, better world learn that it is in the midst of the world that 
freedom from the world becomes a reality. The new testament as a 
whole has been enriched by the demands of Christians in widely 
differing environments of thought. 


This book is a translation from a German original which appeared 
in 1955. At the same time it has been revised, and some of the exegetical 


discussion has been omitted. It is a worthy addition to the ‘Studies in 
Biblical Theology’ series. 


RS 
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Jesus AND His Story. By Ethelbert Stauffer. (S.C.M. Press; 12s.) 

This book is an expanded version of a work which appeared some 
time ago in Germany. It is an attempt to give an account of the life of 
Christ which will satisfy the strictest canons of historical method. 
Because the Christian Church produced the four gospels in defence of 
theological theses, the author judges that they are untrustworthy: 
they need to be checked by reference to witnesses independent of the 
Christian tradition. He is prepared to use even hostile witnesses, because 
he believes it possible, by comparing and contrasting the evidence of 
both sides, to discover the primitive facts which both acknowledge or 
presuppose. Mandaean texts, from which the author believes he can 
disentangle authentic traditions derived from the disciples of St John 
the Baptist, Islamic writings, Chinese lives of Christ (written in the 
seventh century, and based on Syrian tradition), and even coins of the 
period, are all laid under tribute. 


Of the contemporary evidence, the author lays special emphasis on 
the Jews’ heresy laws and their rules of procedure for trials which, as 
he shows quite convincingly, provide us with a chronological factual 
guide for the course of events in our Lord’s last years. He also uses 
late Jewish apocalyptic writings which, he says, are important for the 
understanding of Christ’s message: they reveal that it was not Christ 
himself who was indebted to the Qumr4n tradition, but rather the 
apostles and evangelists—the chief sources, that is, of our knowledge 


of him. 


To show how the author’s method works out in practice it will be 
sufficient to cite his treatment of the question of the virgin birth. From 
the gospels we learn that Jesus was vilified as ‘a glutton and a wine- 
bibber’ ; the offensiveness of the expression testifies to its authenticity— 
it is not something that the apostles would have dared invent. But in 
the Palestinian Jewry of antiquity this expression was used to attack the 
legitimacy of a man’s birth: such a person was supposed to betray his 
origin by the manner of his life. Hence, using it of Jesus was equivalent 
to saying that Joseph was not his father. Similarly, a man was never 
called after his mother—as ‘the son of Mary’ (Mark vi, 3)—unless the 

* father was unknown. We find echoes of this in rabbinic writings which 
expressly stigmatize our Lord as illegitimate. Hence, ‘Jesus was the 
son of Mary, not of Joseph. That is the historical fact which is recog- 
nized equally by Christians and Jews, friends and foes’ (p. 25). In like 
manner the author demonstrates Christ’s Davidic ancestry, his birth 
in Bethlehem, his miracles, his resurrection, his divinity, and many 
other points witnessed to by the gospels. 


For his chronology the author relies on St John’s gospel, and this 
for the reason that, while it is easily possible to insert the synoptic 
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frame into the Joannine construction, the reverse is impossible. He 
therefore dates the crucifixion as Friday, 14th Nisan, the last supper 
being an anticipation of the official passover meal and minus the 
paschal lamb. Fotheringham showed, as long ago as 1910, that during 
the whole period of Pilate’s government it was only in A.D. 30 and 33 
that 14th Nisan fell on a Friday. Our author, however, dating the 
Baptist’s first public appearance as A.D. 28 and attributing a four 
years ministry to our Lord, arrives at A.D. 32 as the year of his death. 
He does not discuss the difficulty against this date. 

More serious objection can be taken to the author’s uncritical 
assumption that the ‘brethren’ of Jesus (Matt. xiii, 55-56, etc.) are the 
children of Joseph and Mary, and his assertion that the evangelists 
misrepresent our Lord’s words. He says, for instance, that the Q sayings 
‘include a variety of sayings drawn from the Baptist’s theology, or 
originating in the primitive Church, and these have little or nothing 
to do with Jesus’ (p. 127). He particularizes on Matthew x, 5 which, he 
says, ‘betrays the deep-rooted Jewish hatred for the Samaritans. . . . 
That is a Jewish or a Jewish-Christian saying, at any rate not one of 
Jesus’ (p. 64). In comparison with defects of this kind, the author’s 
confusing Philip the Tetrarch with Herod Philip, the husband of 
Herodias (p. 76), is of little importance. 

In spite of the above defects, which put the work beyond the reach 
of the ordinary Catholic, scholars will find it well worth study. It is, 
as the author claims, a pioneer work, and the method employed makes 
clear the historical value of many gospel passages previously attacked. 
Moreover, careful correlation between the words of our Lord and the 
events in which he took part throws much new light on both. The 
author provides, in nearly thirty pages of notes, abundant references 
to his sources, and to his own preparatory articles. In these, he says, he 
gives a full account of the pros and cons of the theses he here main- 
tains. We can certainly agree with the blurb that the result of his work 
‘is a portrait, definite, dramatic and full of fascinating detail, of a Jesus 
whose majesty is all the more tremendous when seen afresh against the 
original background’. 


PR RUDOLPH, O.F.M.CAP. 


